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meaning (as we think) dependent upon (1) the 
idea of the ' hurly-burly,' noise, etc., and thus 
akin to tarabin, (2) the confusion of sound and 
sense, by popular pronunciation based, (a) on 
philological laws of derivation, (b) and yet 
their constant violation, as proved in previous 
cases, take two examples from the literature ; 
G. Sand says : " Les champis sont terribles et 
tabdtres" (=noisy, blusterers, obstreperous), 
and in middle-France we have also tabdter, to 
act thus, and tabdte, the action. But, long 
before, Marot had sung : 

" O esprit done, bon feroit ce me semble, 
Avecques toi rabaster toute nuyct," 

where rabdter means 'to make a noise' and 
with it in provincial French we still find the 
adjective rabateux; with rabdt, rabatie (notic- 
ing incidentally that the old romance forms 
rabast, rabdt, meant 'elf and 'Jack-o'- 
lantern,' etc.). The metathesis of a syllable 
and word is complete, and analogy in another 
case, safe. 

V. 
If then, perfectly conscious of the hypotheti- 
cal character of much that has been advanced, 
we yet sum up the whole matter, and on what 
seem, apart from some of the suggestions 
scheduled in i-n, valid grounds, it reduces 
itself to this : 

1. The origin of the name Tabarin, whether 
in the case of the first bearer, or his brilliant 
successor is not due to the tabar he wore, for 
the presumptive reasons stated, and there 
being no more reason for such a theory in his 
case than in the costuming of other types who 
wore practically similar stage-clothing ; the 
evidence also being in another direction as to 
the real points of characterization. 

2. The name is produced either from one of 
the roots outlined, or by metathesis of tarabin 
already existing in the language. Such a 
change is seen in provincial forms, as tabail- 
lon=bataillon (a wooden triangle on an 
animal's neck); in transpositions like tala- 
btist=tarabnst; tabala=tabourin; tabar=ta- 
bour; and in contractions of type tabr, tarb, 
from tabar-, and tar ab-, — not to quote others. 

3. Its origin, either as directly derived by 
transposition from T x , or as based on a root, — 
Southern in origin like the wearers of the 



name — to which the common termination 
-inns has been added, is due to a primitive 
onomatopoetic sound, varying all the way 
from a simple Latin Taratantara of Ennius to 
modern tarare, interjections of military music, 
with possible connections with words unde- 
fined and of Southern origin, like Tarasque 
(sacred demon of Tarascon,) Tarare, a city in 
Rh6ne, tarare, an instrument (fan-sieve) in 
agriculture, some of these themselves proper 
names. 

4. These words (Ti, T 2 ) and words cognate, 
thus reproduce one of the oldest principles in 
language, that of monosyllabic, then repetitive 
utterance, whether onomatopoetic or not, the 
key to which often better explains forms 
prevalent in literature from its earliest period, 
and surviving in present-day prose and poetry. 

5. The explanation furnishes thus a possible 
solution of a disputed point : the origin of 
TABARIN. 

A. Guyot Cameron. 

Yale University. 



NOTE TO GOETHE'S FAUST, 
Part i, I. 7/9. 

In the Weimar edition of Goethes Works, 
xiv., p. 40, 11. 712-719, we read : 

" Hier ist es Zeit durch Thaten zu beweisen, 
Dass Mannerwiirde nicht der Gotterhohe weicht, 
Vor jener durikeln Hohle nicht zu beben, 
In der sich Phantasie zu eigner Qual verdammt, 
Nach jenem Durchgang binzustreben, 
Um dessen engen Mund die ganze Holle flammt; 
Zu diesem Scbritt sich heiter zu entschliessen 
Und, war' es mit Gefahr, ins Nichts dahin zu fliessen." 

The purpose of this note is to point out the 
erroneous punctuation of the last two lines 
just quoted. It is at variance with the punc- 
tuation adopted by von Loeper in the Hempel 
edition, Vol. xii, p. 28, 11. 1-2 : 

" Zu diesem Schritt sich heiter zu entschliessen, 
Und wiir' es mit Gefahr, ins Nichts dahin zu fliessen." 

The same punctuation is also used in the same 
editor's Faust edition of 1879, separating by 
a comma the concessive 

" Und wa'r' es mit Gefahr, ins Nichts dahin zu fliessen." 

from the preceding main clause. 

Schroer has the comma after entschliessen, 
but also that after the following und, showing 
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a confusion of the Weimar punctuation with 
that of von Loeper. 

Calvin Thomas in his edition of Goethe's 
Faust, Parti, (Boston, 1892) adopts the reading 
of the Weimar edition without comment upon 
the punctuation of this passage. 

The change from the Hempel edition, in- 
volving the comma after the word und in the 
last line, is objectionable, since it makes Faust 
say what he was certainly in no mood for 
saying. It makes the expression ins Nichts 
dahin zu fliessen coordinate with the preced- 
ing infinitives : zu beweisen, zu beben, hin- 
zustreben, and sich zu entschliessen, instead 
of leaving it dependent upon the substantive 
Gefahr, which it explains. It ignores the fact 
that und is here not the ordinary coordinate 
conjunction, connecting the infinitives sich zu 
entschliessen and zu fliessen, but the modern 
survival of the Middle High German unde 
used concessively. We recall such modern 
expressions as : Und war'' er mein eigner 
Bruder, so k'onnf ich es dock nicht thun ; 
Und ware sie mein eignes kind, ich miisst' es 
dennoch sagen. 

Faust's statement is that it is time, not ins 
Nichts dahin zu fliessen even if this involve 
danger, but Zu diesem Schritt (suicide) sich 
heiter zu entschliessen even at the risk of 
annihilation. The omission of the comma 
before war' es mit Gefahr, etc., restores to 
the line the meaning evidently intended by 
the author. Of course a comma before und, 
at the end of the preceding line, as in von 
Loeper's text and in that of Diintzer (Kiirsch- 
ner's ' Nationalliteratur,' xii, p. 32, 1. 365), 
helps to show the concessive force of und. 

Starr W. Cutting. 
University of Chicago. 



heard in the words in the Acadian dialects 
compared, as the comparison proves : 



COMPARISON OF TWO ACADIAN 
FRENCH DIALECTS SPOKEN IN 
the north-east of North America with 
the Franco- Canadian dialect spoken 
at Ste. Anne de Beaupri, Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 
III. 

"(14) {pi, oi, oy, oe in this list pronounced 
like ou in Fr. oui-f 6 in Fr. SIS)." 
This statement is not applicable to the sound 



CARLETON. 


STE. ANNE. 


CHETICAMP. 


i adrwet 


adroit 


adrwdt 


2 A like form 


angoj'sse 


A like form not 


not in use 




in use 


3 apriw£ze94 


apprivozser 


(priv£)93 Fr.pri- 
ver 


4 awer95 


*avoz'r 


awer»5 


5 bwer 


boire 


bwer 


6 bweso 


b<?z'sson 


bweso 


7 bw£:t 


boite 


bwe:t 


8 bweto' 


boiteux 


bwetu9 6 


9 binw£z 


chincz'se 


sinwez 


10 swSzir 


choz'sir 


sw£zir 


11 krw£zo97 


cloz'son 


klwezo97 


12 kwefd 


coz'ffer 


kwef<§ 


13 A like form 


cramoz'si 


kramwezi 


not in us£ 






14 krwer 


croz're 


krwer 


15 (ha) (z) (za) 
krwa 


(je)croz's 


(ha)(z)(za)krwa 


16 (ha) (z) (za) 
krwdyS98 

17 (ha) (z) (za) 
krwere' 


(je)croyais 
(je)crozrai 


(ha) (z) (za) krw- 

eye 
(ha) (z) (za) krw- 
'ere~ 


18 krwdze' 


croz'ser 


krwSze' 


19 A like formcroftre 


A like form not 


not in use99 




in use 


20 de'z&spw&r 

21 drwet 


de'sespoz'r 
droz'te 


de"zdspw6r 
drwet 


22 eMwdfie' 


e'loz'gner 


^lweniS 


23 atdnwe' 


entonnoz'r 


atunw£ IO ° 


24 £spwer 
15 6trwet 


espoz'r 
4troite 


£spwer 
£trwet 


26 fwer 


foz're 


fwer 


27 glwer 


gloz're 


glwer 



93 A form like Fr, apfirivoiser is not in use. 

94 The Fr. v before iv as in voir, voyage, apprivoiser regu- 
larly disappears in the like dialect words ; thus wer=Fr. voir, 
weaz and weaz=Fr. voyage ; also popular French : Passy, 

Les sons du Fran^ais,' 3d edition, p. 138, lines 13 and 16. 
♦Professor Squair's note: "So all verbs with same termi- 
nation." 

95 In the Acadian dialects on the contrary -wer is the 
regular pronunciation of the Fr. final -oir, -oire. 

96 Feminine—bwituz— Fr. boiteuse. 

97 See Prof. Squair's note under / (under Consonants). 

98 Krwaye=Fr. croyais can be heard, probably due to 
educational influence. 

99 The popular form in each Acadian dialect is pus£—Fr. 
ousser. 

100 Cf. note 64 for the u; a list could easily be made in the 
two Acadian dialects of exceptions to the rule noted in note 
65 -w£r=Fr. oir, oire., these comprise such nouns as noted 
in nos. 23, 34, 38 and 51. This pronunciation was very com- 
mon in the sixteenth century and before, as can be seen by 
consulting Thurot, vol. ii, p. 149, who discusses "miroi," 
" mouchoi" 1 and " Hroi.' 1 '' 
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